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71) The world, that part of it interested in poetry, has recently 
Svery sensibly given up the attempt to define poetry or to explain 
why poets exist, both the product and the man being accepted 
with an implicitness rare heretofore. We hear considerably less 
lof the “divine afflatus,” but at the same time poets are no longer 
/generally considered either criminal or insane. The rather foolish, 
(since it can never get anywhere,) science of zsthetics has declined 
in favor of the much more deep and comprehensive science of 
psychology, and if there is ever to be any rational explanation of 
poetry, or of why, from generation to generation, there persists 
this continual flood of men who want to write it, the explanation 
will lie at the very root of things where, in the close darkness of 
prenatal life, one seed becomes a criminal and another a saint. 
A mysterious thing has occurred, a man has been born. He 
grows older and an equally mysterious thing happens. For some 
reason, heredity, environment, chemical reaction, the convolu- 
tions of the spirit, all these combined, he chooses to become a 

poet. These two mysteries, birth and choice, having evolved, 

mysteriously again the man reaches out and from that other great 
source of mystery, rhythm, which underlies everything, chooses 

certain permutations from the myriad about him. 

This is no more to be explained or argued about or made into 

a boggling set of principles than is the fact that one man is a gay 

poet, and another a sad poet, and a third a mordant poet. Thev 

are, and that is all there is to it. 

By the same token, and as easily and almost as quickly, all 
schools-of poetry, so at least it seems to me, can be disposed of. 
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They rest upon an initial absurdity and an initial contradiction in 
logic. The absurdity lies in the attempt to dictate terms to the’ 
most intimate and essential expression of the human spirit there’ 
is, save possibly music, and the contradiction lies in the tragic’ 
paradox that, as with all revolutions, a new movement ceases to) 
be a movement and becomes immediately crystallized and stagnate’ 
the moment the words school and movement are applied to it. A\ 
code is drawn up, a priestcraft is instituted, and there, as in the: 
famous epigram, the devil has had his will. Most wise men are: 
innately revolutionary, few wise men, after their first youth, care to) 
call themselves revolutionists. One cannot but speculate as to the’ 
particular word of scorn which will be applied to the present day’ 
bright-eyed young revolutionists by their spiritual descendants of | 
twenty years from now. The fate of too sedulous disciples in the | 
field of painting is obvious in all the picture-galleries of the world— 
they even lose their names and become merely “of the school of so 
and so.” In the field of writing their fate is even more disastrous, | 
if not so dramatic,—they disappear utterly. The great disciple is 
one who, like St. Paul, comes pretty near to founding a religion of 
his own. 

The fact is that all this business is youthful and callow beyond 
a sensible man’s patience and would not be worth mentioning were 
it not that America, like France, and unlike England—that great 
seed-bed of poetry—is given over to these periodic plagues of 
locusts. For France there is an excuse, the language and the 
nature of the people produce an infinite number of virtues, but 
they are the very virtues that cannot produce superlative poetry, 
and hence in rules and artifice and cleverness the poets must vie 
against each other and the underlying impulse express itself. But 
with America the excuse is not so valid, although, fortunately, 
America being in the English tradition, the faults are not inherent 
and will some day be corrected. Meanwhile there is great harm 
done to honest work and to honest, but uninstructed, searchers 
for beauty and reality. 
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In short, in the face of critics who blandly destroy what they 
annot construct, and schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who set 
ip rules they know nothing about, and poets who proclaim a 
'ertain kind of salvation as the only possible one, the older one 
srows the more one becomes an anarchist, realizing how little 
lidactic any one should dare to be concerning such a hidden and 
lelicate subject as verse, and how true are a couple of aged realities. 
Realities which, like all realities, are the last things in general a 
nan discovers. And when I say anarchist I mean a real anarchist, 
not the popular and mistaken conception of one. What one hungers 
or principally is silence and to some extent the minding by every 
nan of his own business. 

Nor am I in saying these things contradicting myself or speaking 
in behalf of the schools I have condemned, although practically all 
these schools are founded in the name of artistic freedom. As I 
nave already pointed out, the words school and freedom are self 
contradictory. Freedom, revolution, is a one-man affair and turns 
into tyranny the moment it collects a following. Real freedom 
would be the sum total of all the men who, by the efforts of their 


pwn souls, each along his own path, have arrived at freedom. 


Some would get there by very conservative routes and others by 
extremely radical ones. 

In short, I believe in no rules and all rules when necessary and 
appropriate. Of one thing only am I sure and that is a growing 
detestation of authority, mental or physical, except the authority 
all wise men apply to themselves from the lessons of experience, 


and I find myself constantly with a deeper appreciation of what 


Lincoln meant when he said that no man was quite good enough to 
have power over his fellow human beings. The trouble with most 


|revolutionists, political or artistic, is that they persistently mistake 


method for essence. Surface appearances are important but only 


when they have a direct relation to what is below them. In other 


words, no form of poetry can make poetry, but poetry can make 
any form. 


The man—especially the poet—must be left to himself; |), 
must work alone. More than any other form of artistic expressio},, 
poetry must be made according to the trial-and-error method—thi}, 
is, the poet, self-taught as he must be, forging his thoughts upo}; 


Poetry is, together with music, an attempt at ultimate sell 
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liable to tumbles. It is, however, the brave man who makes thi, 
gravest mistakes and the greatest poet who can make the biggesi) 
fool of himself. Indeed, it can almost be made into an axiom I, 
that no man can be a great poet and not leave behind him a mass 03! 
nonsense. ‘There is no art in which satisfactory accomplishment 
is so infrequent and no art in which the creator can be less of a self 
critic. One need only regard Wordsworth or Blake or Keats tc: 
see the truth of this, and yet these three wrote that rare, thatt 
eerie, that actual, that indescribable poetry, that essence of love-' 
liness, where the poet seems to have become merely a medium) 
through which some unearthly wind has blown. 

I do not know any rules but the ancient realities that there is 
but one object, and that is to be honest—the most difficult and! 
heartrending task a man can set himself; and that you must know) 
the rules—in verse as in everything else—before you attempt to’ 
break them. Or rather, not break them, since that is an esthetic. 
impossibility, extend them, rather. 

The medium of verse is a certain artistic medium that, however 
undefined, however wide, has, whether vou like it or not, its outer 
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in things so early and mysterious that you can push against 
tis rim as much as you will, as greatly as your strength and 
ility and training permit, press the rim out here and there, draw 
Min in other places, but never break through and still remain 
"ithin the magic circle. To write rhythmic prose is to an- 
unce that you have not the final ardor to be a poet, to write 
ose-like poetry is to announce that you have not the patience or 


pe to be a novelist or essayist. The desire to confuse artistic 


diums, to write music that is poetry, to paint a picture that is, 
the strictest sense of these terms, tone and rhythm and essay 
in one, is, in reality, a sign of arrested development and arrested 
scrimination. ‘The child has it when he wishes to strike a single 


teste on the piano that will express everything. Were it possible 


strike such a note, and it never will be, a dominant note would 


ite produced so powerful that instantly the world would shatter 


to pieces, for this would be the final expression, God, Om, 


Mhfnity, perfection. It is very fortunate that neither the child, 


r any grown-up children, can have their way. 
As to the second ancient reality, to consider it first, the neces- 


tthe, that is, of knowing the rules, before you break them, the poet 


-ast of all men should bother his head as to whether in his methods 


im. One of the saddest of poets, Paul Verlaine, wrote in the 
ightest of measures, and some of our modern leading revolution- 
sts are very ancient dames indeed, somewhat painful in the corset- 
ess, short-skirted fashions they affect. Milton put the heart of 
evolution into sonnets, while Coventry Patmore, an exceedingly 
entle conservative soul, preferred an extremely free form of verse. 
Technic, indeed, is nothing more than good taste, discrimination, 


election, the leaving out of what should not be said and the 
utting in of what should be said; the same thing that makes one 


Pisitor stay just the right length of time and the lack of which 


akes another visitor stay too long; and unfortunately a man is 
Xili 


either born with this knowledge as a seed to be cultivated or hd| 
is not. The discussion of technic is always, therefore, rathed|| 
useless. If a great man be born without such discrimination, and| 
his road will be a hard one, he must make up in other respects wha 
he lacks in this attribute. And it is technic that makes a poet 
use a sonnet when a sonnet is appropriate and free verse when thd 
thought requires that lack of rigidity. | 

To say that every one must write free verse and write if! 
objectively (or subjectively, depending upon the secret whim of 
the particular prophet) because broken rhythm and objective (ot 
subjective) scattered thought and stark crude figures express our 
present troubled times, is to say as many foolish things inas few} 
words as possible. It is a feat in folly, historically and artistically 
and psychologically. All times have been troubled and all times 
have been peaceable, according to the point of view. Free verse 
is no new thing, but an ancient and honorable form of poetry 
To deny rhyme is to exhibit an extraordinary lack of perception off 
that mysterious thing assonance, which underlies so much offi! 
human reaction. While artistically, the statement that a restlesg} 
time demands restless verse asserts that a thing can best be de 
scribed in terms of itself; and that, as every one knows, is photog 
raphy, not portraiture. 

There is no man, as an instance, less fitted to describe vulgarit 
truthfully than the vulgar man. He may know more abouty) 
vulgarity, but he has no point of view concerning it. The neuroticl) 
poet, therefore, is the last person in the world who can give a 
adequate picture of a neurotic age—if the present one is. The} 
painter, looking at a tree from a distance, knows considerably better 
its outline and relation to the rest of the landscape than the youn 
woodpeckers who have never left the hole in its trunk. Such 
experiments in verisimilitude are interesting only as laboratory 
specimens, they require an artist to arrange them. To etch ugli-| 
ness in terms of ugliness, taking no account of the fact that ther = | 
is such a thing as loveliness, is to achieve merely a curiosity. For, 
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{| does carry a small lantern, always lit, of aspiration and beauty, and _ 
i all the realistic details a man can collect, piled one upon another, | 


Finally, and here is something to be remembered, progress, 
| revolution, is such a destined, unconscious, fundamental, not-to-be- 


| his business as occupied and as wisely as he knows how, trying to 
!) express himself as best he can, and, in so doing, inevitably brushing 
I| aside impediments left by past gencrations and discovering new 
| wants, for all he knows he may some day be the founder of a school 
j} or revolution himself. Although as a rule he will never know 
| that he is, for by that time he will be dead. 
Real revolution—and I cannot repeat it too often—the actual 
| part of it, is conceived in the brain of one man, working in solitary 
| fashion, or the brains of a few men working in the same way, half 
| the time without the originators realizing that they are revolution- 
| aries. Indeed, it is better to call them Impatientists, for revolution 
| begins with the impatience of sensible men with folly. And the 
moment this impatience, formed into a concept, reaches the crowd 
| —and by the crowd I mean all but the original prophet or prophets 
| —at that very instant it hangs poised before its descent unto unes- 
| capable convention and bigotry and tyranny, tyranny as great as 
| the tyranny it overthrew, for the human mind has always far out- 
| run, and always will, any attempt to put into actual and material 
| operation the flights of its imagination. The only tangible increase 
| in freedom made to the world’s all-too-scant store is made by the 
| small residuum left in that short moment of poise when an idea, 
born in the quiet of thought, becomes generally known but has not 
as yet been seized upon by the noisy and manhandling multitude. 
The very men who founded, not in the least by intent, schools, 
_ and after whom schools are named, would be the first to repudiate 
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| beneath its cloak of shame and filth and wretchedness, the world | 


i ae 


/ 
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them. The founder of the Christian religion was not a church- 
man, and Walt Whitman, for all his dreams of brotherhood, was a 
giant of individualism, nor is there anything more puzzling than 
the idea certain critics and writers in the America of the present 
have that they are disciples of Anatole France. It was Anatole 
France himself who said that “this artistic liberty business did not 
amount to very much” and Debussey, saying the same thing from 
the opposite pole, was by no means the first who announced that 
it was the man who made the rules, not the rules which made the 
man. While Lope de Vega left this sage couplet: 


“Who writes by rules must please himself alone, 
Be damned without remorse, and die unknown.” 


And if questioned he would no doubt have said that to his 
mind the rules of revolutionaries were no different from those of 
conservatives. 

The human soul cannot function without some sort of discipline, 
any more than water can function without banks or pipes or 
ditches to impound it, or electricity without conductors to produce 
amperes, and, on the other hand, the human soul cannot function ' 
if these pipes or banks or ditches are clogged by the refuse of an- 
tiquity. But to attempt to do away with the old pipes or banks or 
ditches entirely is simply in the end to invent new ones even more 
perplexing and confusing. The only safe course is, like Lope de 
Vega, to lay the old pipes and ditches so well, and the new ones 
too, that they can be left to themselves, permitting their owner to 
consider only what he shall do with the water they convey. 
The only man fit to be a revolutionist is a man who has a respect for 
history, and the only poet who should dare to use free verse is the 
poet trained in the ancient laws. -Free verse is not meant for 
beginners; in the firmament of youthful rebels it is sheet lightning. 

Perhaps all this I have said lies within the confines and is em- 
braced by the first ancient reality—the necessity for being honest; 
the search for truth, which, after all, is the one important pre- 
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occupation and main business of the artist as it is of everybody else. 
To every man truth is a different thing, but if all men were to seek 
truth with might and main, from the vast store of chaff collected 
much wheat would be garnered. Where my own ideas on the 
subject are concerned, I have, naturally, especially where poetry 
is in question, many; but since truth wears such varied aspects I do 
not want to force these ideas on any one else lest what seems to me 
very wise may seem to numerous others very foolish. Yet, I may 
state these ideas and let it go at that. 

Primarily I believe that poetry is one of the few fundamental 
necessities of life, as fundamental as meat and bread and wine and 
dancing and music and exercise, and I would have a gloomy point 
of view about a race that had no love for it. Every time I ride 
a horse or throw a stone I become the more convinced, for poetry is 
merely another expression of the same underlying rhythm. And so 
when a man who delights in a horse tells me he does not care for 
poetry I can only be secretly amused and feel certain that poetry 
has never been properly explained to him, for riding a horse and 
poetry are identical. The like applies to people who are fond of 
dancing, or of throwing a ball, or of any timed and graceful pro- 
cedure. And for this confusion as to what poetry is I blame only 
the poets themselves and the critics and the noisy, gossipy crew, 
who, to cover their own lack of vision and performance, have made 
obscure something which by nature is direct and simple. 

The man who pleads simplicity and says he cannot understand 
poetry is naming himself not a simple man but—as so many people 
are nowadays—a partially developed man; a man too complex but 
not complex enough; a “half-baked” man. For as the manners of 
the simple and the well trained are the same, so are their deepest 
tastes, and whereas the peasant talks poetry and invents folk-song 
and folk-dances, the highly educated man delights in all three. 
Only the half-way man is impressed, or frightened off, by pom- 
posity or obscurantism or cleverness. In the ages when all people 
were simple all people loved poetry. And in every age all people 
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want poetry and all people have some poetry in them, otherwise 
they could not put one foot in front of the other or perform the 
simplest feat requiring rhythm and balance. 

To be sure, the deeper a man’s thoughts are, the harder it is for 
him to make himself clear, but if he does not make himself clear, 
then he has failed in just so much as he is difficult to comprehend. 
Great poets have written obscure poetry, but no great poetry has 
ever been obscure. To say otherwise is to say that good bread 
is dificult to eat, good wine hard to drink, or a good dance is 
clumsy. 

Preciousness which is great is an absurdity in terms. Precious- 
ness is never great; it does well if it is temporarily amusing. In 
anything as intrinsic as poetry, made so much from the stuff of the 
human soul, unless it touches instantly, unerringly many other 
human souls, it can have no claim to robust fineness whatsoever. 
It must bea sword. You can cut a man’s head off with a sickle— 
and thus confuse him mightily—but you cannot reach his heart. 
Nor is it even clever to sneer at the feat of reaching hearts. For 
all the tittle-tattle of this epoch or that, there has never been a 
master painter or musician or sculptor or poet or writer of prose 
who has not first reached the human heart. They have been 
great swordsmen. 

Nor does this imply, of course, that everything that touches the 
human heart is worth preserving. ‘Too many hearts are too easily 
touched, and even in the best-trained heart there is always room 
for further discrimination. Moreover, no one is needed to say 
that much that is popular is disquieting, but between something 
wrongly popular and something whose popularity, after a sufficient 
time has elapsed, is confined solely to a small inverted circle of 
minds, there is esthetically nothing to choose. Many bad things 
have been beloved, but no good thing, having any element of great- 
ness, has ever perished unknown. 

The first test of all good poetry, then, is that it be clear; 
the second, that it touch the intelligent heart (you notice I 
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say intelligent, not necessarily educated); and the third, that, 
working within the medium of the art of poetry, for the reasons 
I have given, but so dexterously that rules are his servant, not his 
master, the poet has achieved clearness and humanity in terms 
of beauty. 

I would not attempt, even if I had the space, to define more in 
detail those necessary but dangerous attributes, clearness and 
poignancy, and under no circumstances could I, even if I wanted 
to, define that felt but indefinable quality, beauty. Clearness can, 
of course, all too soon degenerate into banality, and poignancy, 
unless guarded, can become a trick of the theatre to produce a 
tear or a laugh at will. Whether they do or not depends upon the 
good faith of the artist and his ability to flog his mind at each new 
attempt out of the broad paths of laziness and cheap effects into the 
narrow road of persistent effort. Even at the best, as I have said 
before, between the lucidity of real greatness and the vacancy 
of absurdity there is a dangerous and slim bridge. But the poet 
must tread this bridge; he cannot go around it and he cannot stay 
on the safe side. 

I do not know what the word “cliché” means as it drops so often 
from the lips of scornful critics, although I know very well what 
affectation and strain and attempted cleverness mean. It is well 
to be original, but when there is no other choice between obscurity 
or tortuosity, on the one side, and the simple well-worn word or 
phrase on the other, I for one, nct only as a man interested in verse 
but as a reader, prefer well-worn simplicity. Besides, “cliché” 
refers to figures of the imagination, which are very much the orig- 
inal users’ property and should never be used again. It is a dan- 
gerous business to try to apply it to combinations of words that are 
folk phrases, for no English word or folk phrase, if used properly, 
can be used too often. 

But it all comes down to and comes back to and circles about 
the original statement that a poet, like every other man, is what he 
is and cannot be changed fundamentally, and that what he is lies 
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upon the laps of the gods. If he sees beauty clearly enough, 
beauty will be in his verse; if he thinks deeply enough, his verse 
will be thoughtful; if he has a social and historical sense, inevitably, 
both in form and meaning, he will catch up and put into a tapestry 
of words the moving pageant of the times in which he lives. 

It seems to me that even now, totally unrecognized, totally un- 
heralded as such, very far removed from the pseudo-revolutions so 
widely advertised, we are witnessing, if not perhaps exactly a 
revolution, one of those reincarnations that come near to being a 
revolution; one of those swing backs in the pendulum expressive 
of the fact that, in the story of the world, very far distant epochs 
are often similar in circumstances and mentality. The sonorous, 
dignified, slightly, except in the hands of the greatest of poets, 
unreal iambic pentameters of the Victorians expressed perfectly the 
period in which they were written, but between the Victorians 
and ourselves there is a gulf in sentiment as wide as a gulf can be. 
The average modern man could talk with considerably more under- 
standing and sympathy with an Elizabethan than he could, or can, 
talk with his own grandfather; and even more than with an Eliza- 
bethan (for although they had the same reckless humor they had no 
disillusionment) could he talk mind to mind with the wiser men of 
the generation of Chaucer. Socially and spiritually the eras are 
much the same. Great traditional institutions are crumbling and the 
ground is being made ready for edifices the shape of which we do 
not as yet know. It is not strange, then, if this be true, that 
English poetry, following this submerged law, is going back, as it 
most openly is, to the shorter, more limpid, more poignant, original, 
more native rhythms—is using simpler and more common words 
and phrases And that speaking, as it must, and as the Victorian 
or Carlovingian or Elizabethan or any other poetry has, the inner 
thoughts of its period, it has found, or recovered, many nuances, 
has lost others, and, losing many of its favorite subjects, has 
found, or recovered, an equal number to take their places. 

We can no longer glorify war, for instance, at least this 
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generation cannot; we can no longer glorify nobility, unless it is 
noble. No modern poet could possibly write, in an outburst of 
democracy, that kind hearts were more than coronets, because, to a 
modern poet, that goes without saying. We can no longer glorify 
a conventional god, because our god has once more become—as he 
originally was—a yearning mystery of ether and desire. Perhaps, 
most important of all, we can no longer write of love as our im- 
mediate ancestors wrote, for within the past twenty years woman 
has regained not only a soul but a body as well. She has become 
once more, as she was to Shakespeare and to Chaucer, a very 
lovely, frequently merry, sufficiently coarse, human being. We 
do not believe any longer in belles dames sans merci or lamias, 
because we know that between the worst lamia and the best 
woman there is very little difference, and that lamias, on the whole, 
are merely rather pathetic stupid young women who have never 
had the chance to be anything else. The fear and tradition of 
women is gone, and Rosalind and the Wife of Bath seem much 
more real than the languid ladies of Queen Anne or the demoniac 
ladies of the Victorians. The old insulting adoration is over, 
but a very real tenderness has taken its place. ; 
So where we have lost we have gained. We have gained in 
directness, in humor, in social sympathy, in an actual and stark — 
sense of nature, in a penetrating sense of man’s place in the world 
and the gallant embroidery he makes upon the heavy unliftable 
wall covering of his background. If we have lost in richness, 
we have gained a vast increase in the bitter sweetness of honesty. 
And in the matter of form we are realizing again the secret of 
poignancy; realized by few Victorians save Browning. We do 
not start at too high a key, as Shelley so often did, and as some 
of the more nervous modern poets still do in their search for 
originality, thus producing only a bewilderment of attempted 
beauty, but with true architectural sense, like Chaucer or Mase- 
field, or, in by no means so great a degree, Frost, the best modern 
poetry, at least to my thinking, carries the sense forward in a 
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simple, lucid, satisfactory way until, when it is required and the 
thing grows in the heart of the poet, a crescendo of loveliness 
wrings the senses. ‘Thus is loveliness remembered and thus —at 
least to my modern mind—are loveliness and sorrow and happi- 
ness actually made. 

There is no English poetry, there is no American poetry, and 
the critics who seek the one or the other, and the poets who try 
deliberately to write the one or the other, are fools. There is no 
local poetry or poetry in slang or patois. There is, to those who 
speak the English tongue, but one school of poetry, and that is 
poetry in the great Anglo-Saxon tradition. Within that a poet 
has all liberty and every kind of choice. He can use slang or 
patois when slang or patois seem to him good; if he be a fine poet— 
and many fine poets have—he can pluck a single string and the 
sound will never be the same. He can describe a score of times 
the same thing and never will the description be similar. In 
other words, he can be as local as he wants if his intelligence is 
universal. And as to national poetry that is no question of 
particular form or the particular use or misuse of words—the 
first has nothing to do with the subject, the second is a matter of 
class, not continent—there is merely the question of how deeply 
permeated the poet is with the subtle essence of his race. When 
the time is ripe for the great American poets, they will arise—have 
no fear—and no one will mistake them for anything else, although, 
for all we know, they may express the restless gigantic spirit of 
America in sonnets. But, like God, when visible they will be 
blindingly convincing. GrrurHEne Bae 
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WHEN I GREW UP TO MIDDLE AGE 


HEN I grew up to middle age, 
V Y Neither before nor shortly after, 


I met an ancient man who knew, 

Or so he said, the source of laughter, 

In a meadow by a stream, 

Trees beside and trees above him, 

There he lived and ate and slept, 

And smoked and fished and drank, Lord love him, 


And drank, Lord love him? . . . None correcter, 
A splendid drink resembling nectar, 

Or golden ale; upon the brim 

Bubbles came up like dreams to him. 

“For no man dreams at all,” said he, 

“Unless he drinks good ale like me.” 


Bees were very good to him, 

So were hollyhocks, around, 

In an orchard of ten trees, 

Apples fell upon the ground. 
“Fruit,” said he, “‘is from the Lord”; 
And took a score more bees to board. 


‘And from the Lord are books and light, 
A room that opens on the night,” 

On a wet summer that discloses : 
The sharp and sudden scent of roses. 
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Noise while reading made him wroth, 
Save the faint lisp of circling moth. 


(His neighbors thought it very queer 

A man should love birds, books, and beer, 
And queerer still that all through life, 
Despite his talk, he’d loved his wife.) 


.. . A little withered weathered thing, 
Who shone like a wedding-ring. 


(For no man loves a wife for good, 
Though all men talk as all men should.) 


And he? His talk was frank and salty, 
Amused and quiet, almost malty, 

Out of convention, hardly nice; 
Marriage is marriage; vice is vice. 


“I find,” he said, ““one woman holds 
A dozen different women in her, 

So I have loved the saint and nun, 
The dancer and the wide-eyed sinner. 
To marry wives of every station 
Takes,” he observed, “imagination.” 


(They did not understand the last, 

It puzzled them: 

Through all his past 

They searched, but not a single handle 
They found for any sort of scandal.) 


Dawns when swallows swept the sky, 
Noon when orchards slept in gold, 
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Dusk with.a curved moon riding high, 
These were new to him and old, 

And he thrilled as one-and-twenty 
When the faint cock, far away, 
Stirred him from his sleep and sent the 
Smell about him of new hay. 


Or on any afternoon, 

Down a lane turned green and cool, 
If in hidden wood there soon 
Spread for him a secret pool, 
Sudden as a little pain 

Ran the joy of leaf and moss, 

And he felt that grief was slain 

By the sun where branches cross. 


What a gray egregious lad; 
No wonder people thought him mad. 


“Skies,” he said, “‘are usually blue: 
Trees,” he said, “are essentially green: 
The moon is yellow and stars are gold; 
And people seldom say what they mean.” 


Insulting at once, as the thoughtless do, 
Artists, reformers, and statesmen too. 


“Flowers,” he said, “‘are important things: 
Beer,” he said, “is a pleasant brew; 

And most of the trouble that comes,” he said, 
“Is we seldom do what we want to do.” 


“Life,” he said, “‘is a gracious thing; 
God, I imagine, is naturally merry; 
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So most of his prophets and preachers and kings 
Make him, Ill wager, exceedingly weary.” 


And so he would ramble on for a span, 
A silly, hardly respectable man. 


But somehow trees and hills and fishes, 
Books and lamplight, ale and dishes, 
Mellow pictures, young folks’ wishes, 
Clouded onions done in cream, 
Shadows on a bickering stream, 
Cherries on a southern wall, 

Gave him joy, one and all. 


And on many a moonlit night, 
When the moon like water lay, 
When along his garden bright, 
Silver, that is gold by day, 

Carrots raised their delicate ferns, 
And the lordly cabbage threw 
White reflections from its urns 
Such as cups that princes knew, 

He would watch Capella rise 

Up above the darkling hedge, 

Till he felt he could surmise 

Some faint wound of beauty’s edge; 
Till he felt that he could hear 

Some faint sound of beauty’s horn, 
Sweeter perhaps than he could bear, 
In a midnight yet unborn. 

Only if he stretched his hand; 
Only if his eyes were keen; 

Eighty years to understand, 

Yet how little he had seen. 
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I] 
THRENODY IN MAJOR AND MINOR 


A" yet . d yet, 

This isa eee of too much recollection and regret; 
And yet, 

The D ilowthvoat. the amber flageolet, 

Pipes in the willows where the leaves are wet, 

The sun, the dapple-breasted tawny fawn, 

Treads with bright steps the knee-deep lawn, 

And in the green recesses of the bushes 

The waterfall is echoed by the thrushes. 


From off the bare white splendor of the peaks 
A robe of lapis lazuli is thrown, | 
And down the narrow valleys of the creeks 
The trailing hem of deeper hue is blown; 

The hidden river leaps from shade to light, 
Breaking the crystal secrets of the night. 


Along the stream, beside the trail, and deep 
Into the silence where the firs ascend, 

The fireweed and sego lilies keep 

Their altars burning to the forest’s end; 
Above the misty meadows and the thorn 
The iridescent spider-web is torn. 


I will run out and wet my lips with dew, 
And thrust aside the alders in the hollows, 
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And take a path that leads me up and through 
The veering wayward flying of the swallows, 
Until the hawk and osprey droop below, 
Leaving the eagle dark above the snow. 

The scent of sunburnt flowers, the scent of dry 
Lichen and juniper will pass me by, 

And in the wrinkled mosses and the rocks 

My shoe will crush the salmon of the phlox. 
I'll gather up the gold beneath the firs 

And toss it like a bubble on my way, 

Tossing it high and higher, till there stirs 

The sleepy cawing syllable of day, 

When I will stretch my body to the noon 
Where drowsy mountain winds and grasses swoon. 
I will await the dusk, the starry skies, 

The evening cool and intimate and wise, 

And darkness like a high and silent tower 
Where no light marks the passing hour. 

I will dream well the dream of trees that spills 
Into the desolate sweet loneliness of hills. 


Sweet . . . sweet, O very sweet, O sweet 

The waterfall at dawn; 3 

Delicate, murmuring: 

Step . . . step, O step, 

You dapple-breasted fawn, 

Hesitant, browsing; 

Sweet, sweet, the day and afternoon, 

And dusk, and darkness coming soon, 

And vets and very 

This is a place of too much recollection and regret. 


This is a place of too much memory, 
Of too much recollection and regret, 
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For when the wind along the grass walks wistfully, 
A shadow passes and a ghost is met. 


And in the leaves, upon the trace of laughter, 
Stumble the feet of weeping following after. 


This is a place of too much memory, 

Along each beautiful journey of the day, 
Memory walks side by side accompanying me 
And will not let my heart be wholly gay, 
And will not let my path be wholly free, 
And will not for a moment let me be; 

Nor let me dream; nor sing for very long; 
Nor very loud; nor any careless song. 


I am confused with rapture that is never 
Close to the touch that reaches up forever; 

I am confused with rapture that is near 
Cousin to sorrow and the hunchback, Fear; 
Iam confused with eagerness whose tread 

Is hushed because it walks beside the dead; 
Confused because beyond this world there lies 
Such rich implicit calmness in the skies, 

Such wonder and beatitude and ease 

That we who have no thing can yet have these; 
I am confused that we should ever go 
Light-hearted when our hearts are crippled so. 
I cannot understand the radiance there, 

And all around this feel of beauty’s breath, 
When even the hills are beautiful and bare 
Because the winds bring solitude and death. 

I cannot understand how we can be 

So filled with sadness and with ecstasy. 
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The wind—a shining ghost with tilted head; 77 C. /).. 
The leaves—the silvery laughter of the dead: Tu, 2 “*™ 
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And yet . . . and yet, 

O shining little ghost forever met, 

The Yellowthroat, the amber flageolet, 

Pipes in the willows where the leaves are wet. 
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THE RIVER | 


OME men are troubled by the sea, 
And some take the blue hills as a lover, 

And some in a forest lie all day 
Hearing the brown thrush over and over, 
But the man I speak of loved a river. 
Loved the shallows of it, rippling, 
Loved its reaches, sunlight stippling, 
And hour by hour would watch an eddy, 
To see in the amber-tinted deep 
The water rat and spring make ready, 
And the yellow lilies turned from sleep. 
I think where willow roots were drowned 
He heard a music passing sound, 
Something of wood-wind clear and round 
That crept along the damp sweet ground; 
But like all great and actual lovers 
He held his peace and seldom spoke, 
Save when some loveliness too sharp 
Fell in his heart and, starwise, broke. 
I know one summer night he said, 
“While I'm alive I'll ask no favor; 
Iam responsible for me . . . but when I’m dead 
—Death is so different; who'll outbrave her?— 

I only ask that then,” he said, 

“Some part of me will be a river.” 

And once again, ““A river holds 

All of a soul a man could want, 
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His laughter in its weirs and runs, 

His sorrow where the trees are gaunt, 
And in the circling secret pool 

His meditation slow and cool.” 

Upon his limpid russet stream 

That wandered like a waking dream 
Through meadows whose habiliment 
Gave it green shadows where it went, 
He built at length his little house. 

A certain coppice took the breeze, 

And there were elm and locust trees, 
And flowers on an eastward lawn 

That opened to the earliest dawn. 

“And I am glad,” he said, “for now, 

I can love God and milk a cow.” 

... There was an August night of thunder, 
Heavy and soft and whispering footed, 
And through the elm-trees, out and under, 
The bats their intricate weaving plotted. 
“I wonder,” said my friend, and smoked, 
“If heaven isn’t compensation? 

A sweeping up and winnowing out; 

A sure release and isolation; 

So that the greatest love we have 

Is all that’s left, and we are fire ... 
The very heart of fire, its breath; 

Genie and ether; passion; death? 


“How could a man so much love, else, 

And what becomes of all his loving; 

_ The hunter for his high bright hills, 
The farmer for his red rich ploughing, 

The swimmer for the sea; a few 

Who some rare love of women knew? 
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. To-morrow Ill be wed,” he ended; 

His pipe went out in hand extended. 

“TI do not know how I have wrung 
From life a girl so gold and young. 

So very young and gold she sways 

—I must learn all her golden ways.” 

A muskrat broke the sudden hush; 

The river whimpered in the rush. 


Youth is impatient and goes by, 

Gold is not given man for long, 

There is no lyric constancy, 

Only the memory of a song; 

My friend was left alone with his 
Memories un-tender and too curt, 

I found him sitting on his lawn, 

And the poor stricken face was hurt. 

. . . Now [had never dragged a river, 
Not till that night, nor ever after 

I hope, for there’s the laughter 

Of those who search—they dredge and spit 
And peer and smoke and probe for it; 
And there ’re the crowds that come and go, 
And dogs who yawn; and yet you know 
That all the while, beneath the flood, 
The dead man dances in the mud. 

Dances and sways and bobs and bows, 
This flower of two dead lovers’ vows; 
This whispering in the night turned flesh, 
Into a heart that yearned afresh. 


The water lilies sway and ride 
Their slim green anchors to the tide; 
The grave frog watches with round eye 
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The darting of the dragonfly; 
Across the iridescent ooze 
| Stumbles a bee with pollened shoes. | 

I do not know; I cannot tell, 
Save that he loved his river well. 
Perhaps now he has what he so wanted. 
Rippling and sunlit, ousel-haunted. 
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IV 
I KNOW A LOVELY LADY WHO IS DEAD 


I KNOW a lovely lady who is dead, 

A wreath of lilies bound her charming head, 
Her cornflower eyes were closed as if in sleep, 
And on her lips lay silence gay and deep. 


No more the garden where she used to walk 
Is filled at dusk with laughter and with talk, 
No more the swaying fireflies in their glowing 
Lantern to left and right her slender going. 


I know a lovely lady who is dead, 
And fools say there is nothingness instead. 


Nothing of all this loveliness? . . . poor dear, 
Beauty is not a matter of a year. 


A Beauty is like the surf that never ceases, 
Beauty is like the night that never dies, 
Beauty is like a forest pool where peace is 
And a recurrent waning planet lies; 
Beauty is like the stormy star that traces 
His golden footsteps on the edge of rain, 
When beauty has been vanquished in all places, 
Suddenly beauty stirs your heart again. 


She was the purport of innumerable lovers 
Who down some woodland road were glad in May, 
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When leaves were thick and in the orchard covers 
The robin and the chaffinch had their say; 

She was the toll of countless men who dreamed; 
The small hours heard the scratching of the mice; 
In hidden room or tower until it seemed 
They stood upon a lonely precipice 

And felt a thin clear heady breeze that brought 
The truth and peace and beauty that they sought, 
She was the breath of myriad mountain pyres 
That burned into the blueness of the dark: 
Beauty is air and earth and many fires, 

Runs with the water, sings with each new lark; 
She was a pause upon a road that never ends, 
Beauty descended on her, and descends. 


I know a lovely lady who is dead, 
But she was these, and these are in her stead. 


. . . Out of the slime and out of endless sleeping, 
Into the grayness of the earlier earth, 

Crawled such a creature, blind and helpless, keeping 
Some unknown assignation of her birth. 

Never she knew what moved her to her trying, 
What would not let her be what she began; 

Only a voice in the blackness crying, 

Only a wish that wished itself a man. 

The wish is here, the wish is ever growing, 

The winds are here, the winds are ever blowing. 


And her sweet youth was part of all this too, 

She who would catch and store each moment’s aim, 
Dawns when she opened windows on the blue, 
And midnight when Orion marched in flame. 

Kind conversation, merriment and wit, 
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Old friends who knew her wit was ever kind; 
And tea in winter when the logs were lit, 

And radiance filled the room and filled her mind. 
And dogs, and games, and horses silken-throated, 
Along a ribboned road that danced with spring, 
When every hedge to greenbrier is devoted; 

For to her thinking, all and everything 

Was music; and with music, soft and bright, 
Often she plucked the echoes from the night. 
Her body was a casket white and slim, 

I would that I had been her very lover; 

Ah, the hushed hours when, she with him, 

Her young voice whispered over again and over! 


Yet now when evening falls and it is late, 

And a thin moon cuts clearness from the west, 
And Scorpio, rising by the eastern gate, | 
Along the rim throws high his sparkling crest, 
Iam no longer sorrowful but glad 

Since I was here when beauty found this niche; 
Many a man great loveliness has had, 

But none with loveliness has been more rich. 

A little, ample space was mine to know 

What loveliness is and why it cannot go. 
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THE PURSUIT 


own the road 
Between the trees, 

In the new moon time of May, 
Lighter than the small light breeze, 
Whiter than anemones, 
Whiter than shy waterfalls 
Where in-summer white moths stir, 
Slim and clad in mysteries 
Was the dim far shape of her. 


Music seemed 

To underlie 

All the silence of the night. 

Music which, now faint, now high, 
Here and distant, passing by, 

Has no sound save in the heart; 
And the heart cannot recall 

This so faint a melody 

When the latter hours fall. 


Music faint 

And sweeter far 

Than the honey-noted flute, — 

In a place where viols are, 
Where long windows make a bar, 
Yellow, placid in the night, 

And the cypress shadows mark, 
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And a pool that holds a star, 
Some enclosed and secret park. 


Blossoms pale 

With moon and spring 

Lapped the forest edge about, 

And there went a magic thing, 

Not a breeze nor whispering, 

Through the silvery aisles and vales, 
Through the meadows where the grass, 
Bright with daisies in a ring, 

Did not stir to let her pass. 


Surely where 

Her feet had been, 

There would be a secret trace; 
Surely when the moon was high 
She would turn and show her face; 
Surely by some hidden stream 

She would pause and rest awhile, 
And the water troubled be 

With her soft unknown smile. 


Swifter than 

The nightyar flings 

His small body to the moon, 

Swifter than the gossamer wings 
That the dusk of August brings 
Over water-lilied pools, 

Swift, and swifter down the hill, 

Up where tangled grape-vine swings, 
Sped her going, speeds it still. 


No pursuing 
Feet can win 
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Ever a glimpse of her shy brow; 
Lost the hidden forest in, 

Trapped as if with delicate gin, 
Sore perplexed the hunter bides; 
Till the stars begin to fade; 

Till the dawn, where she had been, 
Leaves him lonely and afraid. 
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VI 
NO ONE KNOWS THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Pe night I heard the eager rain 
Busy in the leaves again; 
Heard the plane-trees rise and break 
The long summer sleep they make; 
And O my heart was wide awake 
And lonely for a northern lane. 


For the lucid wet clear whistle 

Of partridges in wheat and thistle, 
And the dripping following sense 

Of fog along a twisted fence, 

Where, in soundless intervals, 

Sudden muffled farmhouse walls, 
Barns, and hooded ricks, and smells 
Of smoke and hay and animals, 

Step from the shadows and step back, 
Into the white encircling wrack. 

And then, hushed vacancy again, 

A gradual lifting of the rain, 

And trees on either side whose height 
Brings that strange five-o’clock delight 
Of mist and earth and solitude 

That clings about a northern wood. 


No one knows the countryside, 
Deep and green and sweet and wide, 
Unless on some soft gusty day 

He has gone over, and far away 
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Crossed a ridge above a hill, 

Along a little road, until, 

Passing a little stream and mill, 

All down under in the valleys, 

He tramps the red damp forest alleys. 
No one knows the countryside 

Unless he’s seen it in October, 

When all the green has changed to fire 
And all the gold is brown and sober, 
And squirrels disturb the breathless gray 
With tiny steps that die away. 


Last night I heard the eager rain, 

And I said to myself, I will rise and go, 
For I am sick of this languid sea 

And these naked plane-trees row on row, 
And I'll go back where clouds uptost 
Sing to the swaying bow of frost. 

I who have known the passionate north, 
Can I abide the fluent south? 

For northern people do not speak 

All day and night and all the week, 
They do not gather in a crowd 

And tell their secret thoughts aloud, 
And so by keeping thus their peace, 
The measures of their hearts increase. 


I want again, with old persistence, 
Northern horizons and distance, 
Northern people, staid and kind, 
Reading, where a northern blind, 
Drawn, has shut the evening out 
And brought a mellowness about. 
\ 1 want a place of lamps and fires, | 
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Of silence till some reader tires, 

_ And then the knocking out of pipes, 

A smile on casual northern lips, 

A pleasant sleepy northern yawn, 

And heavy northern sleep till dawn. 

Where is the smell I used to know 

Of leathered books and chintz and logs, 

And roses in a china bowl, and slightly wet and 
snoring dogs, 

And heavy rugs and shining floors, 

And leafy dampness out of doors? 


A little moon, engraved and thin, 

_A most enchanted autumn moon, 

Is caught, an amber javelin, 

In the dark heraldry of oaks; 

And acridly chrysanthemums, 

And acridly the burning mould, 

Send up the incense of their fumes 

In the blue twilight growing cold. 
And all about there is a feeling 

Of hearths, elate, sedate, appealing. 
The moles are making warm their nests, 
The rabbit’s fur is growing whiter, 
The owls put feathers on their breasts, 
The chipmunks pack their granaries tighter, 
And men chop logs and pile them high, 
And watch the shifting northern sky. 


Small wonder northern peoples have 
A word no southern peoples know, 
How can you have a home unless 
You have the winter and the snow? 
How capture this ingrained elation 
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Save with the year’s slow full rotation? 
And how can anybody tell 

What is “within” and what “‘without,” 
Unless there is the parable 

Of tangible doors that really shut? 

Poor Greeks, they saw “the wine dark sea,” 
They had an adjective or so, 

But all the terms, expressed or not, 

Of northern folk they did not know; 

The lovely, wistful, actual charms 

That conjure walls and hearths and farms. 


No one knows the countryside, 
Sweet and deep and amplified, 

Until he’s watched it day by day, 
Month by month, from frost to hay. 
First the bare and breathing earth, 
Then the tenuous shy birth, 

Then the color in the hedges, 

In the furrows, on the sedges; 

Then the streams, released and quick, 
Then the shadows, warm and thick, 
Then the grain, invincible, 

Then the drowsy papas spell, 
Water running quietly, 

Willows weaving tapestry, 

And then—a silence like a horn— 
And the great encampments of the corn. 


There are so many fools about, 

God knows why God has made so many, 
When, if he exercised his right, 

There’d be so few, in fact, not any, 
And of the fools who ring their bells 
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And 4ll the roads with contraband, 
There are no fools whose itch is worse 
Than those who hate their native land. 
No witling, be it man or maid, 
Who leaves one more for man afraid. 
I know, and so do all of us, 
That we—our breed—is filled with folly, 
If I regarded only this 
I too would drown in melancholy. 
I know our leaders are absurd, 
When not dishonest and corrupt, 
I think reformers take our woes 
And add to them until they’re cupped, 
Then hand to us their brimming drink 
To watch, as sadists, how we shrink. 
I think the small queer men who try 
To end the mystery of wine, 
Create a laughter in the sky 
That some day they will find divine. 
I’m sure no nation ever stormed 
The gates of truth so ill-informed. 
Iknow. ... But, ah, I’ve heard the horn 
That blows in autumn with the corn! 
I know a hundred russet secrets, 

d tawny truths, and shimmering words; 
I know the lifting mist of hills, 
The thrifty valleys filled with birds; 
I have gone up and down the ways 
Where the high-headed mountains gaze. ve 


/ No one knows the countryside, 

| Deep and green and sweetly wide, 
Until he loves it as a woman, 

' Something warm and dear and human. 
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RESPONSE 


ree cannot speak, 

Only music speaks, 

Or a clear day at dawn, or a wet day at eve, 

All otherwise the heart can break and no one know or 
half perceive. 

The twilight touches very close the slimness of the 
lily stalk, 

- And finds each crevice, warm and hid, of the deserted 
garden walk, 

And yet no stumbling words exist— 

Only the gray implicit mist. 


I do not know 

Which is the happier, 

Music at noon, on a hot and lingering day, 

Or music at night in solitude, heard through the trees 
and far away, 

When a window is open and the melody, in the dis- 
tance, 

Is caught by the vagrant upper notes and the mur- 
muring bass insistence, 

And the hidden player unaware 

Speaks with soft frankness to the air. 


Storm in the night 
Has much of this clarity, 
When it is grave and hesitates and searches, 
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Absorbed and thoughtful, cypressed paths that stretch 
: down the dim dripping reaches, 
| As if it knew the injury of words, and all their old 

confusion, 

And sought the dusk along for some new mute con- 
clusion, 

So that the wind need not explain 

To the wet waiting lips of rain. / 
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I] 
BEAUTY PERSISTS 


|B shail persists in loveliness of little things, 
It cannot diminish, or alter, or be slain, 
Were I as old as Jacob, if there sings 

Along the hedge a sparrow after rain, 

Beauty will toss my heart aloft again. 


Beauty persists in some imperishable little thing; 
When you, O friends and lovers, are old and gray, 
Around the altered lineament will cling 

A ghost of what was you, and young, and gay; 
A dancing shadow upon a quiet day. 
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III 
DIRGE 


ruMS! There were no drums, 
For this great man was neither king nor conqueror, 
But the winds were present, and the meadow sounds, 
and the rains were. 


Waves! The waves were still, 
But a breath of air must have gone out and over 
For him, loving the sea so well with his heart of a rover. 


And the isles of palm, 

And the long white beaches where the breakers comb, 

The tropic moonlight, palpable and soft, must have 
welcomed him home. 


Perhaps in the night 
Some watcher by the headland, dreaming and peering, 
Saw the shadow of a boat slip past, a shadow steering; 


Marked an anchor fall, 

In the blanched silence plunging and burning, 

And heard a voice speak once with infinite hope and 
yearning. 


For when youth is done 
Even the gray-eyed adventurer sits idly, 
) But in the end death gives him wings again he can use | 
widely. 
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And leaving the fire, 

The old uncomfortable nodding peace and ease, 

Suddenly he hears once more and forever thunder of 
seas. 


Drums! No need of drums, 

Nor need of trumpets in the coming dawn; 

Only the dull shores growing less, the sound of tides 
withdrawn. 
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IV 
THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN 


H’ was in love with somnolence and thought, 
The high white quiet of a summer noon, 

The distant doves that in the dark pines croon, 

And sunlight where the lifted clouds were caught. 

All this was magic carpet to his mind, 

Whereby grew many a landscape hid and kind. 

Poor fool, poor silly fool, what good 

Was this in buying jewels or hats or food? 


Mist of an evening made him glad with pain, 
And joy and longing he could not define, 
Something that stirred within him to refine 
Through his own heart and give it out again: 
Melody, passion, discontent and peace, 
Quick, quick, before all passing wonder cease! 
Poor silly wren, poor small and dusty lark, 
He sat behind a broker’s cage till dark. 


But after dark, ah, then the lights would dance 
In curved grotesque and arabesque and sound, 
And there was tone in color, and, around, 

A singing sense of crowds and countenance, , 
|Or perhaps along some mean and empty street, | 
| The moon would make sonatas for his feet. | 

Then he’d be late, his blond suburban wife 

Used words that cut his visions like a knife. 
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Yet bed was his, for none can hire sleep, 
~ Nor soil with speech the lifted lips of night, 
Nor all along the roof trees, quiet and bright, 
The gay adventurous stars, nor sweep 
The bloom from dawns, and if by chance he snored, 
This was an echo of great harps before the Lord. 


/ When he was young and small and tried to play, 
His parents took the music stool away; 
When he was dead, and calm, and very grim, 
They sang to soothe his soul a doggerel hymn. / 
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V 
/THE FIVE SENSES | 


I WIsH that out of sound and scent 

Men would make a sacrament; 
Something of essence subtly blent, 
Of marjoram on a Sunday noon 
And a queer little, gay little dancing tune. 
Then ladies who were prone to sin 
Would hear a garden cool within, 
And good folks who were grim and sour 
Would be sprinkled with music for an hour. 


I wish that color, touch, and taste 

Could be ground together into a paste 

And convenient samples sent with haste. 
Then every time you met a friend 

All sense of elation need not end, 

And even the haughty millionaire 

Would twist a daffodil into his hair, 

And even your uncles and cousins and aunts 
Would exhale a delicate warm fragrance. 


O God, is this expecting too much 
From uncles and cousins and bankers and such? 
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VI 
THE DARK 


| Bas slow long shadows of the day 
Walk quietly upon their way; 
The creeping wind that noon receives 
Makes no noise in the leaves; 

But when the hills are silhouettes, 
When the new moon new curving sets, 
Like the murmuring speech of dreams 
Is the talking of the streams. 


How can silence overlay 

All this speaking through the day? 
How can golden hours be still, 

When silver silence never will; 

Why should sunlight be a dream 

But moonlight laughter to a stream; 
And who has touched the lips of night, 
That they are voluble and bright? 


The spreading dawn is held by peace 
After the singing blackbirds cease; 
And midday slumbers in a glade 

Of heat and aromatic shade; 

While dusk is hardly stirred from sleep 
By the brief time the thrushes keep; 
Yet darkness, where the silence sprung, 
Speaks with a rippling reedy tongue. 
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Vil 
PREPARATION 


INCE this I call my own is not my own, 
But even now is prisoner of death, 

Let me run out and draw the deepest breath 
Of the rich fields some careless god has sown, 
And like the sensible moth, where grass is mown, 
Haunt all the night above the strewn flowers; 
For these, they are so short, the borrowed hours, 
And some day I must die so much alone. 


Yet if I store too much of memory, 

Making my heart a place of lips and hands, 
How can the proud and secret rest of me 

Walk out untroubled when the time commands? 
Whether my lips be dust or feel new song 
Remembrance must not hold me overlong. 
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Vill 
VICTORY 


the swift runner when his feet are old, 
There comes a wingless drooping pause and end; 

The tired singer when his notes are told 
Must all the remaining hours in silence spend; 
When no leaves rustle and no blossoms bend, 
Then it is winter, perilous and cold; 
When the faint drums of death are rolled, 
Even the proud and beautiful attend. 


But if the runner courses in his mind, 

But if the singer sings in memory, 

But if the summer lingers in the kind 

Earth, where one day another spring will be, 
The unsought coming and the insolent thrust 
Turn not this ultimate courage into dust. 
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IX 
THE TENANT 


A old house that I live in I must leave 

Some day when I am least prepared to go; 

This old house of my body that I know 

So well since first it opened to receive 

Me who have flung its windows wide at eve, 

And propped its doors that all sweet sounds and slow 
Colors and scents and curious winds might blow 
About its corridors and interweave. 


The inlaid memories of the intricate wall, 
The long accruements of the day and night, 
Orange and green and silver, they must fall, 
The outer garden and the inner bright; 

My spirit, if there be one, knows its way, 
But, ah, who guards my house, unless I stay? 
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xX 
THE LABYRINTH 


I HAVE dreamed sweet sounds lovelier than music is, 
I have dreamt color and the moving shape of flame, 
And on my tongue and then forgot have been 

The syllables and magic of a name. 


Waking I have striven to remember 

Winds lonelier than any wind can be, 

Suns that have touched a thousand pointed towers, 
Speech that has stirred the breathing of the sea. 


Even then, radiant as the natural dawn was, 
And filled with stars the passing of the night, 
I have been homeless for a place unknown, 

I have been blinded with an unseen light. 


If this be so, and verily I have heard, 

And all men have, a music mounting higher, 
If I have known notes beyond my ear, 

Seen color at the very heart of fire, 


What then can be the real, this thing or I, 
And what am I who can possess such gleams, 
And what if some still night I dream still more 
Into the actual residence of dreams? 
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XI 
LOVE IN MARRIAGE 


ATER ON, 
When what I am is no longer here; 
Poor me’. |.) poor you. 4% 


You will remember of me only what you loved, 
And I shall haunt you in a hundred ways, my dear. 


I shall be flame, for flame was part of me, 
I shall be dust, for dust was in my mouth, 
And I shall be the grayness of the north, 
And I shall be the whiteness of the south. 


Whether it be the actual I or not, 

Or memory, I do not know or care; 

Essence, or dream, or sleep, or drifting thought; 
Whether or not you know, I shall be there. 


Poor me 2007709 s pOekr you 


The trees men plant to keep them from the sun, 
By noon are rich with shadows blue and cool, 
And if you stoop and watch, my breath will be 
The breath that stirs the quiet of the pool. 


Some scarred moss-covered Hebe tips an urn, 

And water drips as slowly as the hours, 

But when the hot deep pulse of day is stilled, 

The dusk is quick with crickets and with showers. 


Then when you go apart and find your room, 
Stand in the twilight, thrust your windows wide, 
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And lean upon the sill to touch the dark, 
I shall be half the silence at your side. 


The bird who sings when all the rest are still, 
The bird who breaks his heart before the moon, 
Even he, beloved, will never hold me long, 
Since I will hurry on to find you soon. 


And we who have so often stood will stand 
Eager and quiet, startled by the night, 

And when you sigh and turn to tend your lamp, 
I shall go in with you and be a light. 


i { CA ¥) j 
iy, 0 oe olf hen j 
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XI 
THE RETURN 


y heart is like a little stream 
Under the moon, 

Like black water turned to quicksilver, 
For soon, 
She who is my dear love will be coming back again, 
And cool and bright 
The country night 
Will walk where drought was slain. 


Drought that turned to little rain 

And fell the whole dusk through, 

Between a wet and clouded moon 

That spun the dusk with blue; 

And though we'll want no music, except the words 
that suit, 

‘From dusk to late, from late to dawn, there'll be the 
strumming lute 

Of crickets and of katydids, 

And wise and arborous frogs, 

And slumberous things 

_ That dry their wings 

In the soft rot of logs. 


Oh, it’s well enough and well enough, 
When she’s here from day to day, 
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| I do not know the thing she is, and have not much to 
say, 
I only see her clear enough when she is far away. 


My heart is like an open space 

With twilight weighted, 

Watching for stars down forest aisles 

Belated; 

Knowing the wind will bring again the stars above 
the hill, 

But all impatient with the close 

Trees that hamper and engross, 


While the wind is still. 
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XI 
FIVE SONGS OF WYOMING 


I 
WueEn I Have BEEN Too Lone Away 


HEN I have been too long away 
From Pilgrim Creek and John O’Day, 
When I have been a year or so from where the tumbling 
waters go, 
From Cottonwood and Crystal Creek and Soda Fork 
and Buffalo, 
Naught so necessary seems 
As those impatient mountain streams, 
Where hour by hour a man can find 
A flowing color for his mind. 


When I have been too long upon 

Journeys of narrow horizon, 

When I have been a year or more from where the 
looming mountains soar, : 

- From where the Tetons ride the skies, catching the 
heart in quick surprise, 

I can hardly wait until 

I see again a snow-capped hill, 

And smell the quiet cool that passes 

With evening through the gray rock masses. 


When I have been a weary span 
Too much with cities and with man, 
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When I have watched the tragic towns put through 
their hoops the dancing clowns, 

Nothing so sensible appears as the hushed business of 
the spheres, 

And the slow wind at end of day 

Big with the lonely scent of hay: 

When I have been too long away 

From Pilgrim Creek and John O’Day. 


Il 
New Country AND OLp CouNTRY 


ut I have seen the blue unhampered dawn, 
And watched the little camp-fire stir to smoke, 
And parted cobwebs that the night had drawn 
In silver filagree across the leaves, 
And so to such a young shy thing awoke 
That one hears pipes and fleeing Pan perceives. 


And when the mournful phoebe tuned her lute, 
Singing of fancied wrongs in her retreat, 

Was it not like to Philomel’s faint flute 

In some dear perished forest of gray beech, 
Where the split sunlight gilds the small dark feet 
Of the enchanted ferns that upward reach? 


And in the unexpected hollow where 

The gay and tangled bracken snares the rose, 
Surely was such a sleepy perfume there, 

And such warm silence held by drowsiness, 
That any mottled dryad wandering close 
Would sink her head to its enwreathed caress. 
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Or when the night along the wooded way 
Columned the trees with argent and with gold, 
This was the hour when sadder shapes held sway 
And banished fauns crept slowly half unseen, 
And small red foxes hunted in the mould, 

That erring youths and maidens once had been. 


In such a forest thoughtful Hesiod walked, 

In such a forest Spenser heard the thrush, 

In such a forest those young lovers talked 

Ere Orpheus lost the lady of his lyre, 

The morn, the day, the eve of this green hush 
Caught the sweet notes of Petrarch rising higher. 


And yet they tell me broken walls and keeps, 

In the wan noon above a crumbling town, 

Will give me records of time’s unknown deeps, 
When I have known a world so new that still 
Naiads in every brook go tumbling down 

And the new winds with ancient notes are shrill. 


III 
Dust 


ust is the thing they made man of, 
Dust multicolored, sweet and warm, 

And I can take from it no harm, 
Rather new strength of sunburned ease, 
Of trodden flowers, of earth and trees, 
And the good sun. Three things I love, 
Finer to me than lavender, 
The moving smell of creaking leather, 
And dust and pony-sweat together. 
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Dust is a thing all men should know, 
Since it is life begun and ended, 

A myriad broken beauties blended, 

The bed whence future lilies rise, 
Tincture between the earth and skies, 
And something more; for it is so 

Part of the thought of lonely places, 
That when a wind comes up and ceases, 
To lovers of the dust no peace is. 


IV 
MIpDNIGHT 


| Bas is a thing more beautiful than sleep, 
Precious as sleep can be to tired limbs, 
To sit upon this summit in the night, 
Watching the high moon as it bcaer climbs. 


The unimaginable gold and hush: 

Far off a hidden river speaks like wind, 
When drowsily at dusk among the hills 
It seeks the day it can no longer find, 


And wandering all the hours that intervene, 
Moodily, quietly, half in sleepy jest, 
Petitions dawn and the far silver slopes 
That they will bring the sun so it may rest. 


_What is the trance of mountains? They devise, 
When all their heads are naked to the air, 
Something so magic in the mood that they 
Must be themselves awakened and aware. 
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Surely we are too far from the green earth, 
Losing its large and subtle revenue, 

If there is neither spirit in this hour, 

Nor talk, nor reverie, nor any new 


Confusion of old thoughts, that put away 
Leave room for simpler truths, at least until 
The hot and busy light has split the globe 
That held the mirrored vision clear and still. 


The pines are like the dark grass of a star, 
Some tall and brooding army marked by spears, 
Within their gilded circles the lone firs 

Stand up apart like waiting messengers. 


I could not walk the shadowy lanes of these, 
Not now, they are too wizard and aloof, 

A shifting sorcery lies about their feet, 

And charmed and spangled is their conjured roof. 


Only a distant sentinel seems near, 

Outlined where ragged canyons have an end, 
And isolation suddenly draws close, 

And loneliness sits down and is a friend. 


V 
RipE SOFTLY 


we softly, for the stars are riding mightily 
Across the windless spaces of the sky; 
Let not your pony’s feet, 
Soft though they beat, 
Disturb the charging vacancy. 
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Vega and Altair ride, 

Arcturus in the van, 

Alcor has taken horse 

Before the Dragon’s course, 

And the wide pennon of the Swan. 


Here to the east there comes 

The second galloping line, 

Orion riding loose 

With his captain Betelgeuse, 

Where Aldebaran’s bannerets incline. 


Hush! Can you ride with these? 

Ride softly in the dark, 

Lest riding carelessly 

You touch the mystery 

And wear the blinding brilliance of its mark. 


Even the mountains seem, 

Shrunk in their height aloof, 

A crumbling shadowy keep, 

Where man, so he may sleep, 

Has reared his old defiance of a roof. 
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XIV 
IN LIMINE 


HEN I have told you all I know, 
And you have told me all you can, 
Between us we have made one half 
The grotesque figure of a man; 
When all our dreams are dreamt and done, 
There'll be no single perfect one. 


If I should live a hundred years, 
And you should live a hundred too, 
What could we find in all that time 
Unalterably fine and true? 

The moment that the planets rise 
Beyond our reach a sunset dies. 


And when we two have also died, 
What is there then that’s old or new? 
When the few tears for us are dried, 
I still am mystery, so are you. 

Death is no stranger to the dead 
Than all the living years they led. 
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XV 
HORIZONS 


ET we have felt some ecstasy in time, 
And we have seen much loveliness in space, 
And we have known hours when the veil 
Was parted from the hid and perfect face. 


And water waits on thirst, on famine food, 
For weariness is sleep, and all the dry 
Burning and level deserts end in hills 
That climb with cups of crystal to the sky. 
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XVI 
JAMES 


HEN James was young and mean and eager, 
A scrawny boy, cross and meagre, 
He thought if he could only be 
Enwrapped in furs and minstrelsy, 
And waited on by serving men, 
He would be very happy then, 
For snobbish children do not know 
That grown people seldom grow. 


Now James is more mature and fatter, 
He finds that diamonds do not matter; 
Not greatly; moonlit nights and trees, 
The sunlit thoughtfulness of seas, 
Continual, slow, have little care 

Of James, or what his footmen wear; 
Real joy is seldom bought with jewels, 
And furs keep warm the hearts of fools. 


The moonlit nights, the moonlit trees, 

Are much preoccupied with these; 

An eye that sees the moonlit tree, 

An ear that hears the humming sea, 

A heart that’s open to the seasons, 

A mind that thinks in rhymes and reasons; 
It’s even possible to run 

Quite naked in the moon or sun. 


For cakes and clothes and furs are nice, 
But James forgot the moths and mice. 
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XVII 
DIVINITY 


HEN midges dance at evenfall 
In front of mountains black and tall, 
They make a shimmering delicate sight 
In the misty golden light, 
Yet to midges this is passion, 
And tragedy, and propagation. 
Day’s a hot and dusty span 
To every sort of honest man, 
But with evening he can sit 
_A mimic god, whose perquisite, 
' His utter peace to magnify, 
Is to watch the midges die. 
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XVIII 
THE HOUR-GLASS 


Low is the afternoon of gardens when 
Summer is with them; slow and sweet again 
The fall of dusk; the ravelled perfumes rise 
To meet the woven colors of the skies; 
And I unseen will watch the afternoon, 
And undisturbed await the tilted moon, 


The young and tilted moon that hangs between 
The yellow wheat field and the upper green, 
And promises rain and much of golden money, 
And dew in hollyhocks, and mist, and honey, 
And girls and men half hidden in the bright 
Watery shadows of a clouded night. 


The afternoons are still, for lovers work, 

There is no sound save where the black bees lurk, 
The wind in plane-trees, and the casual sawing 
Of crows in eims thick laden with their cawing, 
But with the evening, and the fireflies, 

A moon comes up in every lover’s eyes. 
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XIX 
LE REVENANT 


ee the soft air, O curving swallows, bend 
Until the evening shows a luminous arc, 
Beyond massed lilacs and their purple end 

To little paths that run into the dark. 


For as the shadows grow and it falls thicker, 
To this new spring and dusk she will report, 
So much the phantom comeliness will trick her 
With passing bud and blossom to consort. 


How can she know this fragrance is a ghost, 
Thinking herself a ghost when she is not, 

And that her hands made permanent can boast 
Invisible persistence as their lot? 


The lilacs will not stir as she goes by, 

The twilight will not step aside for her, 
Yet death is the one thing that cannot die, 
And spring, who is the wraithlike traveller. 
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xx 
DAWN 
Ace the dark linked loveliness of lakes 


A sign goes and a bird awakes, 
A sleepy thrush, a mottled thrush, whose wings 
Shake off the dew that moment when he sings. 
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XXI 
THE SABBATH 


N holidays and Sundays many bells 
Stir with their broken rhythm the blue haze, 
And everywhere the hidden streams and wells 
Are brimmed with music and the dogwood sways. 


On holidays and Sundays, through the trees, 
The locust-tree and chestnut-tree and beech, 
The blackbirds and the wrens, the chickadees, 
Make music and hold rhythm in their speech. 


When I was young I went to church and prayed, 
Now I stay out in fields where God has stayed. 


A fat green man with lank and sweaty hair, 
Rolls words like withered apples in a bin, 
And in the rank and overcrowded air 
Lingers a most voluptuous sense of sin. 


A lean thin man in clerical disguise, 
Paves lightly roads already lightly paved, 
And in his congregation’s sleepy eyes 
Bulges the look of those already saved. 


A most preposterous creature with big ears 
Roars up and down upon the trail of “vice,” 
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And flagellates his own indecent fears, 
Lest in the dark they trap him and entice. 


When I was young I went to church and prayed, 
Now I stay out in fields where God has stayed. 
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XXII 
DUETTO: SUMMER 


J 
2 ge wind when the stars awaken, 


The place where at dawn you stood, 
Here where the stream is shaken 
In silver folds through the wood, 
All are now as they once were, 
Color and cloud and sound: 
The iris starts from the ground: 
Nothing is new but my heart; poor heart; 
Nothing is old but my heart. 


Noon, and the cornflower starring 
Meadows the barley shrouds, 

And the mantle of lupin barring 

The mantle flung by the clouds; 

Dusk with its drowsy sharing 

Of purple and gold with the breeze: 
Clover is ripe to my knees: | 
Nothing is new but my heart; poor heart; 
Nothing is old but my heart. 


High on the hills the aspen 

Turn in a luminous arc, 

Whisper with night and soften 

As the moments move toward the dark, 
Stir in their pinioned running, 

Turn in the luminous wind: 
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The moments turn in my mind: 
Nothing is new but my heart; poor heart; 
Nothing is old but my heart. 


I] 
In all still places, 
Places in the hills, 
Small winds ripple, go rippling through the moss, 
And the shadow of the hours, 
And the shadow of the flowers, 
Ripple with the moments where the warm days cross. 


In all high countries, 

Blue and valley starred, 

Lichened slopes are warm to smell and juniper and fir, 
In the folds between the rocks 

Carrots grow on sturdy stalks, 

And columbine and Never Die and fireweed occur. 


In all mountain meadows, 

High above the fields, 

Noon is filled with silence, unbreakable and wise, 

Cool and lovely lapse of sound, 

Never a whisper save around 

Deep and dripping hollows where the clear streams 
rise. 
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XXII 
OLD HOUSES 


HERE is about old houses such a charm, 
Such quietude of memory to disarm 
The hostile day of arrows and invite 
The dark and cool and reminiscent night, 
That I for one would not I think fear dying 
If death should find me in an old house lying. 


And if I searched and, searching so far even, 
Found only the gate and never the key to heaven, 
I'd be content near creaking stair and wall 

To be another wistfully heard footfall, 

And where so many shadows thickly lie 

Mingle the wandering shadow that is I. . 


Or standing by an open window look 
ce more across a willow hidden brook 
Watching upon the mirror of the wheat 
The curving noon and angling martins meet, 
And even if you were no longer there, 
Kneel down, a twice-made ghost, beside your chair. 
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XXIV 
SONG 


HEN the green summer ends 
And autumn comes, 
In the hedge the cricket hums 
A sleepy song, not gaily; 
And although the crisp winds blow, 
The world dies daily. 


Ah, if I could only 

Make 

Spring stand still or summer slake 
Her thirsty throat and rest awhile, 
Go to sleep where grasses deep 
Tremble mile on mile! 


Ah, if I could only 

Hold 

Just October, see it fold 

Once its gorgeous wings and wait; 
In the blind hours find 


_ Some that pause and hesitate! 
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XXV 
MOUNTAIN PRAYER 


Oy lift up the ragged rain 
And let me see the hills again, 


High and green and heart compelling, 
Where the windy hours are swaying. 


Straight across the hidden land 
All the little valleys stand, 
And by evening there is sound 
Of waters falling to the ground; 


Waters falling and the singing 
Of a thrush whose overflinging 
Tawny notes enchant the pine 
The lupin and the columbine; 


The firs that gather all the light 

To gild again the deepening night, 

The small blanched flowers that are strewn 
Like a host of stars unknown. 


Here come many shapes again 

. . . God lift up the ragged rain! 
Let the dear dead mountain lovers 
Find the old warm bracken covers; 


And the whispering and the wind, 
And once more the seeking mind; 
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Break their long and utter peace, 
But with solace and surcease. 


For an hour they know the sweet 
Weariness of eager feet, 

For an hour they know the cool 
Of a dusk discovered pool; 


Build anew, with old desire, 
Their contented evening fire. 
Not for them the storm again; 
God lift up the ragged rain. 


In a valley rimmed with red 
Crescent mountains overhead, 
There are cedars and a grass 
Stirred with lilies as you pass, 


And a turf of moss and mint 
Where a brook is imminent. 
All night long my horses crop 
To the bells that never stop; 


Till I sleep, a little moon 

Dips the sky with silver spoon; 
All night long the mist is white 
But trembles with a golden light. 


God lift up the ragged rain 
And let me see the hills again. 
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AVE 
DISCONTENT 


LOW winds, drift and blow, 
Stirring the poplar leaves; 
Drift winds, drift, where go 
Shadows along the eaves. 


In this full-throated month of August days, 

This rich, mature, and knowledgeable time, 

The hills lie sleeping in the dreaming haze, 

The lazy fields have reached their nodding prime, 
And in the warm lax house when sounds are dumb, 
Faint thunder trembles like a distant drum. 

Still are the waters, in their depths the blue 
Texture of skies is woven in and through, 

And with the satiate dusk a gold lagoon 

Is spread down every hollow by the moon. 


Rich, rich, complete, the heavy harvests glow, 
And yet, and yet, I loved faint April so. 
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XXVII 
TO A FRIEND KILLED SUDDENLY 


OME men—I know of six or seven— 
Perhaps nine or eight, if taken wholly, 

Have a sure right to stand in heaven 
Watching the planets spinning slowly. 
Quiet and laughing, standing there, 
They'll sniff the golden mountain air 
And mark the rolling of the drums 
As some resplendent angel comes. 


Seraph and saint and cherubim, 
What was the welcome given him? 


Trumpets and drums? The shining slope 
Of asphodels, the gold and white 

Of naked clouds would make him grope 
For some familiar dusty sight. 

He’d miss at five his sugared tea, 

His gossip and loquacity, 

And saints, too busily engrossed, 

Would soil his thickly buttered toast. 


His little separate ways arranged 
Each moment so it had its place, 

Life made him sullen and estranged 
Unless it chose an ambling pace. 

Talk was his mistress, on her lips 

He swooned between his careful sips; 
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Then he went out . . . a night of rain; 
And no one heard him speak again. 


Seraph and saint and cherubim, 
Be kind and garrulous with him. 
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XXVIII 
OLD MEN 


I LIKE old men with dusty beards, but not as prophets; 
I prefer 

To sit at dusk and talk to them where wharfs and 
moving waters are; 

Or when a fading sunset takes with red the blue of 
hills and lakes, 

To listen to old mountain men brings wonder to my 
heart again. 


I have sat long and heard them tell of canyons and of 
hidden creeks | 

Whose names struck silence as a bell across a golden 
valley speaks, 

Until the gold with silver shivers . . . such is the 
power of hills and rivers. 


Wonder and romance, and desire that kindle like a 
smokeless fire; 

When ancient sailormen spin tales, you hear the rigging 
and the sails; 

When ancient miners tell of mines, the moonlight 
pauses in the pines. 


And all the little clearing lies a flattened disk beneath 
the skies, 

While, in the shadow of the firs, rapt and attentive, 
mystery stirs, 
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os 


I like old men with dusty beards, but not as judges; I 
would choose 

A quiet place where no one is to hear their half-for- 
gotten news; 

Some place of sloping lawns and hedge, whose bound- 
ary is a river's edge, 

And where the cedar-trees are tall against a warm and 

_ ruddy wall, 


I have seen visions and a train of misty figures long 
since dead 

Walking across a lawn again with this old gossip at 
their head; 

So near are ancient men to heaven that life and death 
to them are even. 


When old men speak in such an hour they grow in 
wisdom and in power, 

Something there is in afternoons, of rounded August 
or slim Junes, 

That seems to touch an inner place where youth still 
sits with wrinkled face. 


And all the tender wisdom then that can be part 
ancient men, 

All of their wise and gentle mirth, laughs with the 
wise and gentle earth. 


But old men should be never set above the world to 
have the say 

Of right or wrong, of this or that, or what they think 
the proper way; 
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Despite the folly of the spring, Mav judges best what — 
June will bring, | 
And who can live to eighty-five and keep all toler- — 
ances alive? 


You read the gospels and you know the stately lovely 
English tongue, 

And yet how many miles you’d go to meet a Matthew 
gay and young, 

And think what Peter could relate of the large happen- — 
ings at his gate; 


Or Moses in an epic mood, forgetful of his peoples’ 
good! ; 
Age was not meant to tell sweet youth thin-blooded 

ways of finding truth; 
Old men were meant, by dancing floors, to sit and 
smile as troubadours. © 


Youth is the time for gathering much of love and laws 
and songs and such, 

And age is when the granary beams burst with the 
threshing out of dreams. 
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XXIX 
TO A FRIEND WANTING WAR 


I TRusT that when the bugles blow, 

And the little drums beat, the little drums beat, 
You'll hear no single sound of them, 

Nor any sound of marching feet; 

The pulsing drums and bugles shrill 

Stir a heart against its will. 


_ There should not be a flag for you, 

When the little drums beat, the little drums beat, 
But you should find a murdered man 

With his blood all black about his feet; 

And though you’d never heard his name, 

They'd hold you screaming out with shame. 


There would not be another sound, 

No little drum’s beat, no little drum’s beat, 
Till silence like a rising hell 

Had cut your voice at your feet, 

Leaving you dumb eternally 

To think on death’s monotony. 
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XXX 
INCANTATION 
INS I will go and find a place 


Where dreams are dark on every face, 
And some high, haunted, quiet room 
The moonlight uses as a loom. 


Four-walled and perilously deep with sleep, 
The drowsy vines along the sill, 

Beneath their pointed petals keep 

The shadows of a neighboring hill. 


And there at length, when midnight falls, 
Waked by a singing bird who calls 

His singing shadow from a pool, 

I shall know secrets hid and cool. 


For all my mind a-drench with rest, 
Sharpened and eager, unafraid, 

Will drink the echo of the quest 
The nightly search of stars has made. 


I shall hear little things that tremble, 

The rabbits and the hunting mice, 
And great things that with harps assemble, 
The planets in their edifice: 


Know silence, know the sound of hills, 
Know valleys where no men awaken, 
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And when the bird his singing stills, 
Hear forests by the wind forsaken. 


I shall know small and large alike, 

In that one hour when no clocks strike, 
Till slumber rubs its amulet, 

And I forget . . . and I forget. 
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XXX] 
SEPTEMBER STORM 


\ \ J HEN ick s brown bright fingers part 


The heavy summer green of sedge, 
If you are wise you will remember 
That this is autumn and September, 
The trembling gold of winter’s edge; 
And soon there’ll be no more at all 
Of rushing wings at evenfall. 


If you are wise you will go in 

And build yourself a little fire, 

And draw the shades and light the lamp, 
And smile and nod to hear the stamp 
And knocking of the storm’s desire. 
Your door is stout and strongly made; 

It bars the dark; be not afraid. 


The sparks fly upward; they are stars; 
Or all the stars you’re needing now; 
The cat dreams happily of mice, 

The room is glowing and precise, 

But O, you hear the scraping bough; 
And though the nights are growing chill, 
This is a warm soft tempest still. 
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XXXII 
HELEN PENDICOTT 
(THE PORTRAIT OF A PERFECT WOMAN) 


HUMBING imperceptible noses, 
Spitting invisibly on roses, 

Twisting sea-green beads of jade, 
Rumpling gossamer golden shifts, 
The wicked fairies, all dismayed, 
Beheld their kindred bearing gifts; 
The virtuous fairies come for miles 
With jewels and patronizing smiles. 
Carabosse and Magotine, 
Merlin and his erring queen, 
Toads by no means turned to princes, 
Kings disguised as pears and quinces, 
Grognon, humped and stitched with wrinkles, 
Truittone, wreathed in periwinkles, 
Rumpel Stumpfel, carefully masqued, 
Since German dwarfs now come unasked, 
Wolves who live on Riding Hoods, 
Elves grown fat on sunflower pods, 
Iseult, miniature and bad, 
Lilith, dusky-haired and sad, 
All the horrid tiny crew, 
Sniffed and sneeringly withdrew, 
Went to Russia, where the tricks 
Of leprechawn makes bolsheviks. 
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(This was on the passionless morn 
When Helen Pendicott was born, 
Of antiseptic, rich and clean 
Parents; both American.) 
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XXXII 
FROM A HOT COUNTRY 


was born where many hills arise, 
I have watched them in the quiet dawn, and then, 
Watched them when the noon was high, 
Watched them when the night rode by; 
Many a place I’ve gone, but no 
Place I find that calls me so. 


Take a hill before a rain, 

Dust upon the yellow plain, 

And the sombre waiting firs: 

Take a hill when rain has passed 
And the serried pines are massed 
Spear points where a breathing stirs. 


There is something in a hill 
Ever eager, always still. 


In the deep heart of the hills 

Are a hundred hidden courses, 
And their plunging waterfalls 

Are like silver running horses, 
While on windy days above, 
Though the valleys have no sound, 
Where the gentian holds the light, 
Movement seems to till the ground. 


I was born where many waters are, 
I have seen them at their source, and later, 
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Watched them when the floods were high, 
Crossed them when the geese flew by; 
Many a sea I’ve known, but never 

Water like a hill-born river. 


Ah the sluggish tidal ways, 

Hot and still, where fever sways 
With the gray moss hanging low; 
I have seen too much of clear 
Leaping sunlight, been too near 
Where the stars reflected go. 


In the circle of the trees 
Where a spring is lives a breeze. 


Deep within the course of brooks 
Where the darker forests are, 
Hide a thousand misty nooks 
That the flitting ousels share 
With the nodding lacy fern; 
And a cup to catch the spray 

Is the pulpiteer’s soft urn, 
Halting cardinals on their way. 


What dour madness seizes men 
Who know sweet hills to leave them then? 
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XXXIV 
THE ELEMENT 


F what I am could only step 
Out of the shell of what I do; 

If for a moment still and clear 
I could discover this to you, 
The essential stature white with fire, 
The hewn line of spare desire, 
Fixed in your mind the sight would be, 
An unforgetable memory. 


There is this essence cupped and deep 
Within the cloudy ghost that seems 
Habitual and strongly formed, 

But is no more than flesh and dreams; 
These hands that seek yours overmuch 
Some day will feel no more of touch, 
And yet their final loss must be 

A secret spirit’s ecstasy... . 


When it walks out at last from body, 
From the old hampering maze of blood, 
From all the loss of self and shoddy 
Giving of time and wound and word, 
Into some ether where, refined, 

Is loosed the shining inner mind, 

And most direct and perfectly 

Passion and thought are one and free. 
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The model shrinks as we grow older, 

The sweet warm muscles grow less strong, 
The texture slackens and is colder, 

The breath no longer is a song, 

_ And yet, though all of these decay, 
Grows hour by hour, day by day, 
Moulded by loss and destiny, 

The grave intrinsicality. | 


When we are worth the most of loving, 
Creatures of sun and rain and years, 
When we can give the most of giving, 
Who wants the mellow fragrant wares? 
When this so young could rise from us 
Our lovers are incredulous. 

Ah, that this thing could stand erect 
From the so worn usufruct! 
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XXXV 
TO THIS HOUSE - 7. 


o this house where I began, 
Now I come again, a man; 


Climb the stone steps, old and stately, 
Pause before the door sedately: 


Up the steps where once I ran, 
Long before I was a man. 


By the robin-shivered pool 
Dusk has stooped to drink the cool 


Waters, and the graying wind 
Makes the garden reaches blind. 


Deep the quiet twilight lies 
In the kneeling evening’s eyes. 


Here in spring, wistaria throws 
Lilac on the unborn rose; 


Here in autumn grape-vines trail 
Purpling fruit of blossoms pale; 


Now the hushed green summer bids 
Silence for the katydids. 
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Quiet house where grape-vines grow, 
This is the child who loved you so. 


Shadow is a dangerous thing 
When the heart begins to sing; 


In the hall and on the stair, 
Shadows look from everywhere, 


With the shadowy white of faces 
Stirs the dark in corner places, 


And the shadow of lost laughter 
Clings along the hidden rafter. 


Like a tiny scurrying mouse 
Memory runs about the house. 


In this room I used to lie 
Waiting for the sunrise sky, 


And the wet lawns touched with light 
Passing footprints of the night. 


Half a score of robins nodded 
Up and down the heavy-sodded 


Grass beneath the maple-trees 
Flickering in the little breeze; 


Half a score of larks were burning 
Flames of sound at day’s returning. 


In this room I used to wait 
For the moon to hesitate 
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Beautifully from sill to door, 
And along the polished floor. 


Shining sheet and shining bed, 
Shining ceiling, overhead, 


Not in all four worlds there be 
Such a shining mystery. 


Silver ships on silver sails, 
Drifting home on silver gales. 


House, O house, where grape-vines grow. 
This is the child who loved you so. 


Memory is no kindly friend 
When remembrance is the end; 


Memory is a treacherous mate 
When there is no duplicate 


Of the word, or look, or scene 
Where the mind has happy been. 


Nothing of the warm dear touch, 
Memory has no trace of such. 


Here in every room unwanted 
Memory finds me mute and haunted; 


Here in every room the clear | 
Unheard voices find me near. ... 


This, O house, is not to know 
The little child who loved you so. 
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XXXVI 


OLD WOMEN 
I 
Ah are the cracked and broken jars of life 


That once were filled with precious oils and 
myrrh, 
And the thin shapes of which on many a night 
Made the young merchant’s breathing stir, 
When in the bazaar, by moonlight pale and tall, 
Their whiteness blacked the pallor of the wall. 


He who had purchased loved them well awhile, 
Decking their throats with garlands and their reins 
With multicolored scarfs, and to their store 

Added frankincense, where are now but grains 

Of wisdom and the chaff of years. . . . Old tales; 
Yet still their lonely mouths drink nightingales. 
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You who have watched for thrice score years the world 
March past your door with lifted spear and horns, 
And tambours beating in the blue still morns, 

Why are your eyes perpetually so? 

Is there a secret that we do not know? 

You turn aside to knead your mystic dough, 

And tend the fire; the banners twist and blow, 
Unconscious of the smile that does not fail 

The subtle agonizing folly of the male. | 
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iil 


Her hands are the most intimate part of her, 
They gather up herself as she grows old, 

They are not young in texture, as the heart of her, 
But young in gesture delicate and bold. 


Whether they use a needle or are still, 

Like some fine ivory that the years have wrought 
More clearly even than the carver’s will, 

They are engraved and elegant with thought. 


What have they done and what have stirred to life, 
That this patina should be always there: 

Mended a fever, or as maid or wife 

Been some hushed night’s interpreter? 


They are inlaid and overlaid with touch, 
Velvet and silk, smooth water, and dear flesh; 
All they have felt has moved them very much, 
Yet still they are unclasped for contact fresh. 


These cannot age, they have the habit of delight; 
And kindness, and of laughter, and all grace; 
Would you see youth and something gay and bright, 
Look at her hands and not the wrinkled face. 


IV 


Lady, lady, why do you hate passion so, 
“What has it done to you that you detest it; 
What is it after all but a boy and a girl 
Who reach for a moment and arrest it? 


. . . What is it after all but poor folk seeking, 
What cannot be said with gesture or with speaking? 
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What is it after all but a night in May? 

Lady, lady, why do you hate it so and decry it, 
Why do you spread such evil news about, 

Is it because you can no longer buy it? — 


Is it because the earth and pressing darkness 

Fill you with anger you cannot explain, 

So much you will not open windows to the spring 
Lest emptiness climb in through them again? 


Lady, lady, what is it after all, 

But in divers shapes each thing that is worth the doing, 
This eagerness of sense you wish to kill, 

That is your own untested god himself renewing. 


V 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

As women for ages have consented to do, 

And she had so many children, they hid her from view, 
But she brought them up—in a due sense. 


There was an old woman who with baking and brew, 

And beating and kissing, her own shadow slew, 

Now her children are grown, she doesn’t know what 
to do, 

And her lonely old mind is a nuisance. 


VI 


Without the circle of your chairs 

Is shadow on the hills, the sea, and ships, 
But you uncoil and all the beauty stares, 
Struck cold before the poison on your lips, 
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Vil 


Since none have tried to break the law with you, 
You wish to make all people good by law. 


Vill 


Leap, flame, flicker and dance, 

Touch with your printless steps the stage of dusk, 
Your edges are a shawl of light 

That folds with fire the rim of night: 

Leap, flame, flicker and dance! 


Leap, flame—ah, no, the end has come 

To your unheeded saraband, 

And those who watched you dancing and were dumb, 
Now watch your ashes, nor yet understand. 


IX 


I have seen something black and grim , 
That raised its hooded eyes, and then was quiet: 


“Ah yes, *twas I who murdered him . . . 
Dull fool, O dull and dreadful fool, 
What right to take my life and crucify it? 
. .. And no one knew, and now I drowse and sit 
With other nice old ladies in this home. . . and 
knit.” 
xX 


If it is difficult to remember blossoms 
When the latest spring is over, 

How then can one recall still earlier springs 
And their dead ecstasies recover? 
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How can one think of earlier winds 
With so many blown between, 

Or how find any older path 

In this new maze of green? 


And yet there must have been blossom, 
Cherry and pear that burned in flameless white, 
And apple and peach tree stained with red; 

A motionless turbulence by night. 


And this that was old must have been young then, 
This twisted quince and almond without leaf, 

And what we know as shapelessness was slim, 
And made the year a happiness or grief. 


XI 


Hour by hour, drop by drop, 

Grave men the bitter truth distil, 
But you who give no thought to it, 
Know more than wise men ever will. 


Most of your kind is formed to die 

In lending birth to other fools, 

But you, and some rare ones like you, 
Are born beyond the reach of schools. 


No man can feel what you have known, 
No man can know what you have felt, 
Thought that has turned itself to flesh, 
And veins that into thinking melt. 


If you were man, and as he does 

Told all your truth, much gain, indeed, 
But you as woman cannot tell 

The further truth so we may read. 
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VO XRXVU 
PACK-TRIP: SUITE 


IGHT is revery awake, 
Hunting under a waning moon, 

Dawn is revery asleep, _ 
But to be wakened very soon, 
By a shaft of light on a distant hill, 
By a creeping warmth on the white of dew, 
By a meadow-lark who nods and sings, 
Making the silence bright and blue; 
And in the shadows, not yet black, 
Where I stoop down to light a fire, 
The chill still clings upon my back, 
The fagots take the match and crack, 
The pointed flame leaps higher. 
And when the sacrifice is made, 
I shall walk noiseless to the lake, 
And naked plunge in endless gold, 
That stirs in waves that do not break. 
. .. Ohdawns, whose obstinate sweetness gives 
One of the reasons why man lives 
... A moose leaves cover near to me, 
He has no fear, nor I of him; 
Our innocence has made us free, 
We sniff the sun, and swim. 


Bees and flies draw circles wide 
Under the shadows of the firs, 
And in an open place are tied 
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The waiting mules with panniers. 
The drowsy air is filled with pine 
And the warm scent of silky hair, 
The conchas and the saddles shine, 
The horses nod, and wake, and stare. 
How many a green unknown mile 
Of forest and of tangled fern, 

Of meadows with an aspen isle, 
Before the hills with sunset burn! 
My lips are forming all the while 

A little song, a riding song, 

A song that has a swaying rhyme, 
And hangs together like a thong 
That’s linked of pasture-rose and thyme. 
The music does not reach to sound, 
I would not break the hush around. 


A rain comes up by afternoon, 

My dusty Canterbury folk, 

A darkness that is shortly gone, 

And leaves a silver blowing smoke, 
Along red cliffs where pinions cling, 
The coolness makes your stirrups ring, 
And you ride out toward the west, 
Whose color is an oriole’s breast. 


But after all, and after all, | 
The day was made because of night, 
And after all, and after all, 

In any wiser angel’s sight, 

A string of horses glad to halt, 

And tired men who clamber down, 
Make up for many another fault, 

And much confusion in a town. 
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For things are never far from God 

By evening, in the haze, and dim, 
Contented, and a trifle sad, 

And silent, and with room for him; 
And fine as any other good, 

Is an earned hungriness for food. 

One will invent a song some day 

Of ivory and emerald mood, 

And other men on pipes will play 

The smell of bacon in a wood. 

For thirst and hunger, sight and sound, 
And charity and gentleness, 

And courage, and the pregnant ground, 
Are all the same in different dress; 
And mind alone is never whole, 

But needs the body for a soul. 

.. . Dear night! Close night! 

Rest me and hold me! Through the tops 
Of the tall pines a comet drops; 

The fire builds a wall of light. 

Dear night... ! Ascore of leagues of forest stretch, 
And silent creatures, shy and bright, 
On their old errands pad and fetch: 
They will not dare the little camp: 
The horses snuff the sod and stamp, 
The talk is slow and full of wit, 

The shadows seem entranced with it, 

A log falls down, and the immense 
Quiet admits the dark intense. 
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XXXVIII 
APOLOGY 


ik ring small silver bells for you 

In some bright-blossomed cherry grove, 
A score of little silver bells, 

If that would make you laugh for love; 
I'd play the fool and dance and leap 

If you would smile and never weep. 


I'd think of all the silliest things 

To tell you in the warm sweet hush, 
I'd throw my bauble in the air 

And hide behind a currant bush, 
And make a noise like a bear, 

Then cock my ears and proudly stare. 


I'd roll you over in the grass 

And twine your brow with marguerites, 
And then I'd gravely ask your grace 

For this and other rumpling feats, 

But, O my dear, I cannot quite 

Kill the real fool who wounds your sight. 
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